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ABSTRACT 

The distribution of Perkins Act funds among eligible 
Nevada recipients was analyzed* The analysis established that passage 
of the Perkins Act did nothing to improve the ability of small rural 
districts to participate in the federal program and significantly 
restricted the amount of funds provided to those vocational programs 
that do not have high percentages of disabled and/or disadvantaged 
students. The Perkins Act has also removed set-asides for adult and 
pos tsecondary occupational education (OE) programs and obligated the 
state to determine the instructional level split of funds. 
Originally, the Nevada Council on Occupational Education endorsed a 
75%-25% split of funds among secondary and community college OE 
programs. The council's endorsement was based not on consideration of 
program needs or enrollments but rather on the lack of long-tertd 
planning and documentation for community college OE programs. Changes 
that have since occurred in community colleges' planning and 
recordkeeping have produced additional data that have led the council 
to reconsider its original funding recommendation. The council now 
recommends a split of 68X and 327. to secondary and postsecondary 
programs, respectively, (Appended are 14 tables detailing the 
distribution of funds among secondary school districts and community 
colleges.) (MN) 
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An Analysis of the Distribution 
of 

Federal Vocational Education Funds 



Community College and Secondary School District Participation 
-The enactment of U.S. Public Law 94-482, the Carl D, Perkins 
Vocational Education Act of 1984, brought a new emphasis to 
vocational education. For the first time in the history federal 
support of vocational education services were refocused from the 
general improvement of all vocational services to emphasis on 
very narrowly defined services directed to improve the 
employa bi 1 i ty oT special populations; the handicapped, the 
educationally and economically disadvantaged, adults and 
pos t seco nda r y students, single parents and displaced homemakers, 
and individuals within the correctional system. 

From Fiscal Year 1984 until 1991, funds were broken into two 
categories. Part A funds, Basic Grants, were distributed by 
formula to the secondary school districts and community colleges. 
Part B funds, which were set aside for program improvement, were 
for the most part distributed to the eligible recipients based 
upon proposals submitted in response to statewide priorities. 
For the seven fiscal years noted 57% of the total available funds 
were distributed under Part A, and 43% of the funds under Part B. 
Each recipient was required to match the federal funds they 
received on a dollar-f or-doilar basis from agency, state and 
local funds. 

Prior to Fiscal Year 1984, Nevada had seventeen school 
districts and four community coJleges who routinely participated 
in the federal vocational education program. Narrowly defined 
categories of funds use and matching requirements, which 
specified that the match for Part A funds must be over and above 
the operational cost of a regular (academic) program (known as 
excess cost), began to narrow the number of school districts who 
chose to participate in the federal funding program. 

While the number of participating secondary districts varied 
from a high of twelve to a low of six, the number stabilized at 
nine by Fiscol Year (FY) 1990. In 1986 one community college 
chose not to participate. While the number of participating 
agencies declined throughout the 1980s, each agency was able to 
benefit from those activities for program improvement which were 
operated on statewide priorities. 

The passage of the Carl D. Perkins Vocationnl and Appliod 
Technology Education Act, Public Law 101-392, did nothing to 
improve the ability of ?:mall rural districts to participaLe in 
the federal program. "ihe federal funds available for stDtewlde 
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program improvement has declined from ^3^ of the State's 
allocation to 8.35% in FY92, 7.5% in FY93, and 7 . 5Z for r Y94 . 
Not only has current regulations reduced the total participating 
agencies to 13, but there is no longer a niajor statewide program 
improvement initiative which would benefit the non-participating 
agencies . 

Under Public Law 101-392, Part C, the Basic Grant funds have 
been further restricted since FY91. Basic Grant funds must be 
used in a limited number of schools or programs which have the 
highest density of handicapped and disadvantaged students. The 
use of funds are highly restricted when considering the regular 
vocational education student and program. Districts whose 
allocation by formula falls below a threshold of $15,000 Cno 
community college may be given a grant which is less than 
$50,000) may not receive funds unless they join with other 
districts or community colleges to form a consortium whose total 
allocation reaches the minimum funding level (Section 231(b). 



Distribution of Funds Among Secondary School Districts - The 
formula used to determine how much money a scnool district is 
eligible for is split into three factors: 

1. 70% of the funds are distributed on the basis of the 
number of Section 1005 students served under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act compared to 
all Section 1005 students in the State (economically 
disadvantaged students); 

2. 20% of the funds are distributed on the basis of the 
number of students with handicaps who have 
individualized education programs under 

Section 61A(a)(5) in the Education of the Handicapped 
Act served by a school district compared to all 
Section 614(a)(5) students in the State: and 

3. 10% of the basic grant funds are distributed on 
the basis of the number of secondary and adult 
students served the previous fiscal year compared 
to all of the secondary and adult students served 
by the school districts statewide the prior 
fiscal year. 



* Fiscal Year 1992, 1993 and 1994 Worksheets for Determining 
Basic Grant Setaside Amounts and Hold Harmless, Nevada Department 
of Education, June 1993. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ALL FORMULA PROCESSES AND CALCULATIONS PREPARED BY 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ARE IN COMPLIANCE WITH THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF SECTION 231 OF PUBLIC LAW 101--392 (SEE 
APPENDIX A). 



Distribution of Funds AmonR Coromunlty Colleges - The 
distribution of funds among community colleges for pos t seconds r y 
and adult occupational education is based upon one factor; the 
number of Pell Grant recipients and recipients of Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) assistance served by the community college 
the prior year compared to the total number of Pell Grants and 
BIA assisted students statewide the prior year, a simple ratio 
(Section 232). THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION MET ALL FORMULA 
DISTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS FOR POSTSECONDA RY/ADULT FUNDS 
DISTRIBUTION REGULAR AND CARRYOVER (SEE APPENDIX B). 



Division of Funds Between Secondary and Po s tsecondar y Levels of 
Instruction - Prior to 198a funds received by the State were 
divided into two parts. Basic grants to the secondary school 
districts and community colleges were based upon a formula 
allocation utilizing factors of enrollments, wealth and special 
population students. The second part of the funds (43% were 
distributed by competitive grant process responding to Requests 
For Proposals (RFPs), which were developed based upon statewide 
needs for program improvement. 

From 1977 until 198A Federal Law required a minimum setaside 
for adul t /pos tsecondar y vocational education programs. In 1977 
the minimum setaside for ad ul t / po s tseconda r y from Part A, Basic 
Grants, was 12X. During the seven-year period, distribution of 
basic grant funds to the community colleges remained static; the 
only change occurred when the Stat>?'s basic grant allocations 
went up. The minimum 12% setaside for postsecondar y programs 
from basic grants became the maximum. 

From 1968 until 1984 secondary and pos tseconda r y programs 
competed equally for Part B, program improvement funds. A review 
of Council reports from 1977 through 1984 indicated that the 
community colleges competed well for Part B funds, and in reality 
43% of all program improvement funds went to the community 
college and university system.* The trend of 1977-1984 remained 
virtually unchanged until fiscal year 1990. 



*Calculated from Council Distribution Reports 1977-1984 
Part B. 
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The passage of the Carl D, Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act removed the setaside for 

adul t/postsecondary occupational education programs and obligated 
the State to determine the instructional level split of funds. 
Since the funds for program improvement or competitive grants 
statewide were all but eliminated from the Act, the State had to 
take prompt action to determine the division of funds between the 
secondary and post secondary program levels for basic grants. 

Inasmuch as the funds which were utilized by the community 
colleges were combined with those expended by the four-year 
universities in most analysis conducted, the cost of teacher 
preparation and research and development had to be factored out. 
After all factors were considered, the Council concurred with the 
estimation that, over the ten years from 1981 to 1991, 252 of the 
available "program" funds had traditionally gone to the community 
colleges. 

When investigating the concerns of sec ondar y /post secondary 
division of funds, the Council found that there was little 
documentation of long-terra systemwide planning for the community 
colleges in Nevada. The Council endorsed the proposed 752 
secondary, and 252 po s tseconda r y split of funds. The first 
Three-Year State Plan for Vocational Education established the 
split of funds, and distribution to secondary school districts 
and community colleges were executed accordingly in FY92 , FY93, 
and FY94. (See Appendix A, pages A7-10 and Appendix B, pages 
Bl-4). 



CLOSIMG COyJSTDERATIONS 

In preparing the Council's recommendations regarding the 
distribution of funds among secondary and post secondary 
institutions and levels, three major concerns were to be studied 
and considered: 

1. have the issues of planning and record keeping, 
cited by the Council in 1990, changed regarding 
postsecondar y programs in the last three years; 

2. have program needs changed over the ten-year 
span of fiscal years 1983 to 1993 warranting a 
change in distribution; and, 

3. do current conditions in occupational education and 
work preparation warrant reconsideration of the 
historical division of federal occupational 
education funds between secondary and pos t secon dar y 
program levels? 

Until Fiscal Year 1990, the State Council remained relatively 
silent on the issue of the distribution of funds among program 
levels. The passage of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act eliminated, for the first time, 
a minimum setaside for the pos tsecondary institutions. The State 
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was Left to decide the percentage amounts of the federal funds 
which would be allocated to each of the secondary and 
post secondary levels. 

The State Council was asked to assist in the deliberations 
as to the percentage of federal funds which would be allo-.ated to 
the secondary schools and community colleges. Ultimately, the 
Council supported a split of funds which would result in 
seventy-five percent (75%) or the funds being distributed to 
secondary programs and twenty-five percent (25%) to the community 
colleges. The Council's decision was not based upon 
consideration of program needs or enrollments, but rather the 
lack of long-term planning documentation for community college 
occupational programs. Secondly, the community college systems 
seemed unable to report occupational program enrollments and 
completions in a manner understandable to the State Council 
membership or staff. 

The Council began deliberations on the issue of 
spl i t -of -funds between secondary and po s t seconda ry program levels 
in February of 1992. It was determined that a ten-year 
comparison would be made and a public forum held to consider the 
issue of s pli t-of -funds between secondary and postseconda ry 
prog rams . 

Planning and Record Keepin g; - Prior to 1983, the community 
colleges of Nevada functioned as independent agents of the 
system. Little or no common planning occurred among community 
colleges.- Each institution was granted full autonomy to direct 
its instructional program, and little consideration was given to 
articulation even among colleges. From L969 when the community 
colleges were first operational under Nevada Statute, the 
University Board of Regenr.?; allowed each college to evolve with 
little or no int e r f e renc v from central administration. The way 
the community colleges evolved in each of the communities did 
result in institutions which were responsive to the specific 
comrounity's needs, but record keeping and an absence of 
systemwide planning faade it nearly impossible to project the 
systems ability to respond to statewide needs. 

During the same time period, secondary programs were iiighly 
influenced by the State Plan for Vocational E^,'Jcation and the 
development of program guides and the State Course of Study. 
While the State Plan and the utilization of federal funds were 
not intended to become the long-term planning tool for secondary 
occupational education, the school districts of Nevada had no 
other source of funds to improve or expand programs. Throughout 
the years, the State Board of Education serving as the State 
Board for Vocational Education, and the specifics of their State 
Plan have given direction to the development of occupational 
education programs. 

Unlike the secondary programs, pos tsecondary (community 
college) programs were not given the iame leadership through the 



years. The State Plans, 1976 through 1986, were very soft on the 
direction given pos t seconda r y programs. Often, criteria used for 
financial support of programs at the community colleges were 
established at the very minimum of levels simply to facilitace 
the distribution of funds. Inasmuch as the governance of the 
community college system was outside of the review of the State 
Board for Vocational Education, even the data required for the 
previous Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) and later the 
Occupational Education Reporting System (ORS) was held to a 
minimum • 

For the most part, the community colleges have reported 
enrollments and completions to both the State Department of 
Education and the Employment Security Department Research Units 
on the basis of what could be gleaned from a disassociated 
database. For over fifteen years the data available on community 
college programs has been accepted with the cavc-at that "the 
community college data system is not compatible, and therefore, 
may not reflect a true picture of programs". 

Since 1990, the community college system has undergone major 
changes In systemwide long-range planning as well as data 
maintenance for occupational education. A concerted aystemwlde 
direction has been undertaken by the University Board of Regents, 
and personnel have been specifically designated to manage the 
system. While maintaining a high level of individual college 
autonomy, the system has undertaken major efforts to define the 
occupational education future of the community college system and 
to maintain records on occupational education participants. 

From 1990 through 1992 the Board of Regents, through staff 
leadership, has gone through an extensive process of evaluation 
and long-term planning. Extensive systemwlde goal setting and 
strategic planning is reflected in three major documents 
distributed in 1993. The systemwlde redirection Is described In 
the following documents: 

1 . University and Community College System of Nevada 

Planning Report 1993-1997, 

2. Nevada Responds to the Community College: CHANGING 

WITH THE TIMES: CHALLENGING THE FUTURE. 

3 . Strategic Directions for the University and 

Community College System of Nevada . 

While the greatest preponderance of issues addressed In these 
documents still relate to the two universities, these planning 
documents reflect a new interest in the community colleges as a 
part of the higher education system, and address specifically a 
new era for occupational education In the 8ystem*6 strategic 
planning. 

Strategic planning goals relating co "public accountability" 
have brought the community college data systems closer to meeting 
the needs for data on occupational related programs. SINCE 1988 
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THE COUNCIL HAS NOTED THAT THE LACK OF AN ADEQUATE DATA SYSTEM 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS, COMBINED WITH THE SYSTEM'S 
UNWILLINGNESS OR INABILITY TO IDENTIFY THE INTENT OF THE STUDENT 
POPULATION, HAS RESULTED IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES BEING 
UNDERCREDITED FOR THE OCCUPATIONALLY RELATED WORK THEY HAVE DONE > 

THE CURRENT CHANGES IN PLANNING AND RECORD KEEPING HAVE 
RESULTED IN THE COUNCIL'S RECONSIDERATION ON THE SPLIT-OF-FUNDS 
BETWEEN THE SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY LEVELS. 

Program Changes 1981-1993 - At the close of 1982, the 
Community College System of Nevada served a total of 21,721 
students ( Cfaanging With the Times: Challenging the Future , Nevada 
Board of Regents, 1993, p. In 1990 the enrollments had grown 

to 37,276 with the equivalency of 11,231 fulltime students 
( Changing With the Times: Challenging the Future , Nevada Board of 
Regents, 1993, p. Projected enrollments for 1997 are 

estimated to be ^9,701 ( Changing With the Times: Challenging the 
Future > Nevada Board of Regents, 1993, p. lA). Using a 
historical ratio of Fulltime Student Equivalency to enrollments, 
there will be the equivalent of 1^,8A6 fulltime students enrolled 
in the community college system. Extending the existing data, by 
the year 2000, the community colleges will be serving moro 
fulltime equivalences than they had in enrollments Just twenty 
(20) years earlier. 

In 1983, the reporting of post sec onda r y enrollments In 
occupational education program^ and of program completers was so 
incomplete that no official report was made from the Vocational 
Education Data System. The only reporting of community college 
data appeared in the Nevada Employment Security Department, 
Sup_ply Demand Report 1985 , which was not publ^'shed but rather 
provided in computer printout form. Inasmuch as the data from 
the Supply Demand Report was the basis for State planning* the 
data was accepted with all of its limitations. 

By summing the total of completers by Dictionary of 
Occupational Title Codes reported by po s t seconda r y institutions, 
6^5 +/- individuals completed pos tsecon dar y occupational programs 
in 1983 (Nevada Department of Employment Security, 1985 Supply 
Demand Report). T he State Plan for Vocational Education 
1983-1985 described community college enrollments to be 5,A00 
systemwide (p. 39). Each time the figures quoted were used, the 
individual was cautioned that the data system for the community 
colleges was incomplete and the system was being updated. 

Given the limitations of data, the Community College System 
of Nevada has expanded its services from approximately 5,^00 
occupationaily declared students in 1983 to 13,258 in 1991 
(Occupational Education Reporting System, 1992, Nevada Department 
of Education). In an eight-year period of time students declared 
as occupational had risen by 7,858 or 2^5.5%. These figurf^s do 
not include individuals who enroll In occupational courses for 
employment improvement but do not declare a major. Using 
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straight line trend ratios from 1983 to 1997 it can be estimated 
lhat by 1997 occ upa t iona 1 1 y declared enrollments will approximate 
U»513 individuals. THESE CALCULATIONS DO NOT FACTOR IN THE 
OBVIOUS CHANGES IN THE WORKPLACE WHICH ARE FORCING ADULTS BACK 
INTO TRAINING FOR UPGRADING THEIR SKILLS OR NEW EMPLOYMENT. 

The Summary Report of Nevada Secondary Vocational Education 
Information for Fiscal Year 1982-1983, prepared by the Nevada 
Department of Education Branch, page 15, reported a total of 
15,553 students enrolled in one or more vocational classes in 
1983, Of those individuals enrolled, AA.9Z were considered Part 
A (students with a concentration of courses in one area of 
training) equating the enrollments for comparison to 
pos t secon dar y programs, 6,983 students were declarable as "having 
a concentration of study in one area". Of all Part A 
enrollments, 44.5 % were classified as completers and 7.9X as 
leavers. Of the 6,983 students in "Job Preparation" programs 
3,135 completed secondary programs in 1983. 

In 1993, secondary enr o 1 Iraen t in occupational education had 
increased to 21,041 (Nevada Department of Education Occupational 
Education Enrollment Reports 1993) from 15,553. From 1983 to 
1993 secondary occupational enrollments have increased by 5,488 
individuals or 35.29X. Using the same analysis technique applied 
to the post sec onda r y projections, it can be estimated that 
secondary occupational education enrollments will reach 
24,000-plus by 1997. 

By the year 1997 approximately 37.72 of all occupational 
students in the State will be declared occupational majors 
enrolled in community college programs. This calculation does 
not include those individuals who enroll in one or more 
occupational courses to upgrade their skills for existing 
emp 1 o yme n t . 

Current Conditions in Occupational Education and Work 
Preparat ion - Job growth in Nevada has expanded in 1992 and 1993 
beyond the wildest expectations f occupational education and job 
training planners. The total capacity of the education and 
training system falls snort of meeting current employment demand 
by 22,221 individuals ( An Analysis of the Adequacy and 
Effectiveness of the Job Training Partnership Act and 
Occupational Education Programs in Nevada, April 1993, Nevada 
Council on Occupational Education, page 5 ) based upon completion 
and entered employment reports prepared by the Nevada Departments 
of Education and Job Training. 

The State of Nevada has never highly valued occupational 
education as an area of concern for spending funds. All of 
occupational education and training is so critically underfunded 
lhat program change and improvement is dependent upon scarce 
Federal funds derived from the vocational and training enactments 
of the U.S. Congress. Slowly, the general public and some 
educators have grown to recognize the importance of educational 
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programs designed to meet the needs of all students to gain 
meaningful employment and also be able to pursue pos tsec onda r y 
training and education. IT IS UNFORTUNATE THAT IN NEVADA BOTH 
SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS MUST COMPETE FOR VERY 
SCARCE FUNDS FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION CHANGE. 

The members of the Nevada Council on Occupational Education 
strongly believe in the future value of programs like Tech-Prep. 
To no avail, the Council has recommended increased State 
contribution to the advjnceraent of occupational education since 
1977. During the developmental years of the community colleges, 
programs in the emerging institutions were supported by the 
Nevada Legislature. Since 1989 the direct support of expanding 
community colleges has declined along with the State's ability to 
pay for services desired by the general public. Community 
college support has declined in relative economic value to the 
point that we now find ourselves unable to initiate new programs 
unless outside funds become available. 

At the secondary level the number of certified vocational 
teachers have declined by 35 while enrollments have increased by 
over 5,000. Each day Nevada is less and less able to meet its 
manpower needs from within, and employees are being sought from 
outside the State. While we are seeing a massive inward movement 
of employees, our youth and adults needing occupational services 
are moving out of State seeking a less demanding labor market; 
UNFORTUNATELY THERE IS LITTLE TO INDICATE THAT THERE WILL BE A 
MAJOR CHANGE OF THESE CONDITIONS IN THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE. 

The national concerns for a comprehensive school-to-work 
initiative combined with the political leaderships of Nevada's 
interest in pitalizing on the current new insight regarding 
education, will result in even greater demands upon the limited 
resources of occupational education. Every student prepared for 
work or further education or training will become the focus of 
the education until the year 2000. The Council*s historical 
support of experiential-based learning for occupational education 
will soon be expanded to all students with very little new 
resources to make the change. 

On August 31, 1993, the Council conducted an open forum 
concerning the distribution of funds among programs emphasizing 
the split between secondary and pos t secon da r y program levels (a 
full verbatim transcript of the open forum is available through 
the State Council office). The discussion of sDlit has not 
changed since 1990. Each level believes that the split must be 
considered in favor of the respective level because the only 
available "Change** funds ar* those derived fr*om the Carl D, 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act. 

The Council believes that the s p 1 i t-o f - f und s betwe<Mi the 
secondary and poJ?tsecondary levels should be brought into 
adjustment wif.h current enrollments. Further, the need to place 
priorities on programs which demonstrate a high level of student 
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transition from secondary to post seconda r y levels is evident. By 
the year 2000 over 702 of all jobs available will require some 
training beyond high school. 

BASED UPON THE HISTORICAL REVIEW PRESENTED IN THIS DOCUMENT 
AND THE ANALYSIS CONDUCTED BY THE COUNCIL AS REPORTED, THE 
COUNCIL TvECOMMENDS AMENDMENT OF THE CURRENT DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 
BETWEEN SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY PROGRAM LEVELS. 



RECOMMENDATION 

THE STATE COUNCIL RECOMMENDS AMENDING THE STATE PLAN FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROVIDING 68% OF STATE BASIC GRANT FUNDS 
TO SECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND 322 TO 
POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS. 
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ERIC 



Nevada State Board of Education 



Yvonne Shaw. President 


Patricia Krajcech 


Sparks 


Henderson 


Liliam Hickey, Vice President 


carol Lennan 


Las Vegas 


Las Vegas 


Peggy Lear Bo wen 


Marianne Long 


Carson City 




Frank Brown 


Steve Stall worth 


Carson City 


Las Vegas 


Carley Sullivan 


Terry Carcia-Cahlan 


Elko 


Las Vegas 


William Hanlon 


Jill Van Buskirk 


Las Vegas 


Las Vegas 
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